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By Alvan C. Nye. 



PORTION of the 
building known as 
the Phillipse Manor 
House, at Yonkers, 
N. Y., was built by 
the first Frederick 
Phillipse, in 1682. 

The building was 
enlarged by the 
second lord Phil- 
lipse, to its present 
size, in 1745. 

The rooms repre- 
sented by the two 
illustrations are in 
the addition. The 
drawing- room, s o 
called, was probab- 
ly the most elabo- 
rate room in the 
house. The mantel 
side is treated architecturally. 

Four three quarter columns with com- 
plete entablature support the ceiling. 
The only portion of the entablature that 
is continued round the four sides of the 
room is the cornice 

No other columns exist in the room at 
present and there are no indications of 
others having existed. It was apparently 
customary at the time the building was 
erected to elaborate one side of the room 
only. The ceiling is ornamented with an 
arabesque pattern of flowers and leaves 
in low relief. 

exists to-day it appears 
portion is not the one 
The drawing shows how 
frieze over the mirror 
projects on either side as if it, at one 
time, rested on pilasters or some support- 
ing members which have been removed. 

This room is interesting from a histori- 
cal point of view, as being the room in 
which Mary Phillipse was married to Col. 
Roger Morris, on Jan. 15, 1718. 

Mary Phillipse is supposed to have been 
admired by General Washington, and it 
is thought by many that the Frances of 
Cooper's "Spy," is drawn her life. The 
" Locusts," as the residence of the Whar- 
ton's, in the story, is called, is perhaps 
the Phillipse house. About the time of 
the battle of White Plains, Oct,, 1776, 
Washington is known to have occupied 
the Manor House. A chamber in the 
older part of the house is known as the 
Washington bed chamber. There are no 
specially interesting architectural features 
in the room. The fireplace, which is quite 
large, has inclined cheeks of blue and 
white tile illustrated with subjects from 
the bible. 

Immediately over the drawing-room is 
another, treated quite similar. 

The arrangement and number of pilas- 
ters is the same. Though evidently not 
intended to be as rich a room as the one 
down stairs, the window and door heads 
are more elaborately carved. The pilas- 
ters are flat, with moulded caps. In the 
break of the pediments over the doors 
there was once a carved bird of some 
kind. The feet alone exist at present r 
the body having been broken off. Pre- 
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sumably the birds were similar to the one 
in the frieze over the mirror. 

In this room at present is a marble 
mantel, surrounded by wood mouldings, 
shown in the sketch. The mantel itself 
is omitted, as it is doubtful if it is of the 
same date as the woodwork. 

In 1748 Frederick Van Cortlandt, a 
relative of the Phillipse's, of Yonkers, 
built a residence at Kings Bridge, N. Y. 
This house is now standing and on the 
property taken by the City of New York 
for Van Cortlandt Park. A sketch of the 
parlor mantel in this house is given here, 
calling attention to the ornament under 
the shelf where will be seen the bird with 
a long bill, like those in the chamber of 
the Yonkers Manor House. The fire back 
of this mantel is of iron and bears a 
representation, presumably, of Adam and 
Eve standing beside the apple tree, about 
which is coiled the serpent. 

Above these, in the same circular, is a 
phoenix. 

Attention is called to the absence of a 
mirror above the shelf. In its place is a 
wooden panel. The two Yonkers mantels 
are provided with mirrors, but these may 
be a modern addition in place of the 
original panels. 



Church decoration on special occasions 
is frequently indulged in, and a scheme that 
will prove handsome, yet not too elaborate 
in execution, is as follows : Over the East 
window put a moulding of evergreen, 
either of pine tree sprigs, holly or laurel. 
Under the sill of the window run a text 
in white letters on a plain green ground, 
surrounded by a broad border of evergreen. 
Divide the wall space under this text into 
panels by upright laths covered with ever- 
green, and in the central space over the 
altar, or communion table, put a circular 
wreath of the evergreen, with the letters 
of the sacred monogram, "I. H. S.," in 
red and yellow immortelles, placed on a 
ground of white glazed calico. The blank 
space on the side walls of the chancel can 
have suitable devices, such as a double 
triangle on one side and the triangle and 
trefoil on the other, made of pine and 
holly. Put coronals around the nave cap- 
itals, and spiral wreaths around the pillars, 
and put wreaths around the margin of the 
font and of the pulpit. Over the doorway 
of the church wreaths or mouldings of 
pine sprays will look extremely well. The 
materials for making these decorations 
ought to be, first of all, constructed in 
ropes of evergreen, made with small, hand- 
some sprigs of pure holly, laurel, bay, etc., 
all of about the same size. 



A DOUBLE door space in a country 
house was draped with the fish net, which 
comes now in various soft art shades, and 
a few yards of cord finished with tassels. 
In the angle of the two walls at the left 
of the doorway, were suspended two Jap- 
anese umbrellas in tones of grey. The 
umbrellas hung bottom down, like inverted 
toad stools, tipped to show their discs of 
soft color. Beneath these stood a five 
o'clock tea table of white enamel finish, 
covered with a dainty tea cloth and set 
with a Japanese tea service, with bright 
flowers in an old blue china bowl for a 
touch of color. 
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